The Canning Tradition
than had been done by our ambassador at Constantinople, Sir R. Gordon. He accepted it, however, as a necessary evil, for these reasons. The military exhaustion of Turkey had become as severe as that of Russia. Moreover, the struggle had produced effects so widely disturbing as to revive the scare of revolution in France and elsewhere. European diplomacy, therefore, with Metternich at its head, disliked the Adrianople terms ; it insisted for political reasons on the necessity of peace at any price. The ultra-Tories, who now blamed Aberdeen for not remembering Oczakow, logically ought to have included the foreign idol of Toryism, Metternich, in their censures. For what were the facts ?
The Czar Nicholas, without any protest from the Continental Powers, had made war on Turkey for alleged offences against himself and his subjects. England alone dissented from the step ; she became the benefactress of Europe by not acknowledging, and so by removing, the blockade of the Dardanelles. Like some of his diplomatic contemporaries, Aberdeen was mistaken in anticipating an early collapse of the Sultan's European sovereignty. Because he regarded the Porte, which he had wished to preserve, as doomed, he had gradually determined, in his own words, "to make something out of Greece, to establish it as a solid Power, which if necessary we may cordially support in future."
In another matter our foreign policy at the period now reached, maintained its practical identity with that of Canning. The affairs of Portugal were not yet settled. In 1830, Don Miguel had become so
popular in  Portugal that he had been requested to
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